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ABSTRACT 

Prepared by a Subcommittee of the Rural Sociological 
Society Development Committee, this report focuses on the policies of 
the United States Department of Agriculture (USDA) — how those 
policies are made and the implication of those policies for the 
disadvantaged in the United States. The Subcommittee assembled 2 
bibliographies: (1) dealing with discrimination in connection with 
USDA programs and (2) dealing with large-scale organizations of which 
USDA is an example. Members of the Subcommittee did individual 
exploration in their own states to discover examples of 
discrimination in connection with USDA programs. Also, multiple 
copies of a 1 page questionnaire were sent out to key individuals in 
each of the 50 states. Notices were placed in social science journals 
indicating that the Subcommittee existed and requesting information. 
Evidence of discrimination by the USDA in its programs and policies 
in the past and of continued discrimination were found. 
Recommendations, placed at the beginning of this report for emphasis, 
include suggestions as to what individuals can do to help eliminate 
the problem of discrimination with respect to the disadvantaged. 
Furthermore, recommendations are made to members of the Rural 
Sociological Society describing the problem areas needing research, 
policy formulation, and action (areas which have some relation to 
equality of access to benefits of USDA programs) . A bibliography with 
4 7 entries and a list of selected studies of the disadvantaged by 
state agricultural experiment stations are included. (FF) 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



I. Applicable to the'Rural Sociological Society and its members 

A. Individual Sociologists 

1. Take the time to become familiar with and keep current on 
policies and programs of the USDA and other federal agencies* 

2. Develop and propose public policies having to do with rural 
populations . 

3. Seriously consider the problem areas in II below when developing 
new research proposals. 

B. The Journal 

1. The Publications Committee should consider including a section 
on current state and regional Experiment Station research. 

2. The Publications Committee should consider including a section 

on current USDA and other Federal and State policies and programs 
including past and present budget allocations. 

a. The section should include memoranda from the Secretary 
of Agriculture regarding civil rights. 

b. The section should include relevant material from congressional 
hearings . 

3. The Publications Committee should modify the editorial policies 
to encourage the inclusion of analyses of public policies. 

a. Either a section of the Journal should be devoted to discussion 
of policies or one issue annually or a supplement should 

be so used. 

b. Proposals made by politicians, academicians (including 
sociologists) and others should be printed in such section, 
issue or supplement. 

C. Departments 

1. The system of recruitment of students from disadvantaged 
backgrounds needs to be examined. 

a. Recruitment should be more systematic. 

b. Special consideration needs to be given in the awarding 
of assistantships. 
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o. Special attention should be given to orientation of 
such students. 

d. Departmental policies concerning recruitment, financial 
assistance, and orientation need to be examined in light 
of the needs and circumstances of 3uch students. 

2. Departments should recruit more actively for faculty among 
minority groups and encouragement to do so might be provided 
by a bonus to the departmental budget for each such faculty 
member. • 

D. Annual Kee tings 

1. The Program Committee should include at least one session on 
innovative teaching programs developed to serve the needs of 
students from disadvantaged and minority groups at next year's 
meeting. 

2. The Program Committee should develop one session next year 
on the experience of the Colleges of 1890 with the increase 
in funding for research and extension and the role of the 
USDA liaison officers in facilitating research. 

3. The Program Comaittee should consider a session in next year's 
meetings on the organization of the USDA with particular 
attention to the 1 locus of power, the processes by which policies 
get made, etc. 

4. The Program Committee should develop one session dealing with 
the sources of funds for research by rural sociologists and 
the processes by which budgets for state and regional projects 
are established. 

E. Requests of USDA 

1. The Society, either through action of the Council or resolution 

adopted by the membership, should ask the USDA to establish an 
in-house research- group to study' the social impact of present 
and future policies of the USDA similar to the existing group 
which studies, the. economic impact of such policies. > > ' 

» t f 

2. The Society, either through action of the Council or resolution 
adopted by the membership, should ask the USDA to develop means 
(e.g., policy statements and/or budget allocations) to encourage 
evaluation research by rural sociologists of programs of USDA 
services and agencies with special attention to the Cooperative 
Extension Service. 
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II. Problem Areas Needing Research, Policies and Actions (Which have some 

relation to .equality o£ access to bene£its o£ USDA programs.) 

A. Related to Colleges o£ 1890 

1. The relations o£ the Experiment Stations of the Colleges 
o£ 1362 with those in the Colleges o£ 1890. 

2. The role o£ the USDA Liaison Officers at the Colleges 

of 1890k 

3. The impact of the sharp increase in the funding of research 
and extension at the Colleges of 1890 on internal function- 
ing and^ external relations. 

4. The extent of the impact on USDA policies of the National 
Association of Land Grant Institutions, divisions of 
Experiment Station and Extension Service directors, 
particularly with respect to the Colleges o£ 1390. 

B. Related to Forest Service 

1 • Forest Service policies on use of forest resources by 

those interested in recreation versus those local residents 
interested in using them for grazing their livestock. 

2. Identify methods by which participation in FS recreation 
programs by minorities can be increased. 

C. Related to Program Control 

1* Continuing evaluation o£ compliance with civil rights 
regulations . 

2. Maintaining Federal control of programs to assure that 
their intent is carried out as increasing flexibility 
is permitted in adapting the means used to suit local 
(regional) conditions. 

3. Determination of the conditions under which the local power 
structure can modify USDA programs for the benefit of its 
members or vice versa. 

4. Develop a methodology by which team reviews could be made 
more efficient in the field and by which findings could 
receive wider application than in the county studied. 

5. Development of a model to indicate the quantity and quality 
of health and medical services and facilities needed to 
minimize the hazard to the resident population of the 
occasional migrant laborer who is a disease carrier 
(T.B., meningitis, etc.). 
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6. Development of social Indicators which can be used In 

cost-benefit ratios of proposed projects, e.g., watershed 
protection projects . 

D. Related to Large Commercial Farm Interests Versus Those of 
Small Farmers and Migrant Workers 

1. The relative benefits from various policies 

a. Loans for carrying out soil conservation practices 

b. Cooperative Extension educational programs 

c. Loans for housing 

d. Composition of local policy making bodies such as 
ASCS boards 

e. Research on farm equipment and facilities 
f« Marketing research and services 

g. Support of cooperative enterprises 

h. Structure of subsidies 

i. Assistance in crew system of recruitment of farm 
workers 

j. Individual as recipient of services rather than 
community or other social unit 

2. Evaluation of systems for delivering services to small 
farmers, migrants, and other rural residents 

3. Determination of extent to which farm managers (particularly 
for absentee owners) prevent implementation of federal programs 
to assist small landowners 

F. Related to Specific Ethnic or Racial Minorities 

1. Test the allegations that Spanish Surname ranchers in the 
South and Southwest because of "pride" do not participate 
in TJS DA programs such as food stamps, although they would 
be qualified to do so, and that they would prefer to pay 
full fees for grazing permits, even though free or reduced 
fees might be made available. 

2. Study the manner and extent to which participation in USDA 
programs by Spanish Surname individuals is influenced by 
Spanish language outreach materials, Spanish speaking 
personnel at local offices and Spanish language descriptions 
of programs 
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3. Identify influences on attendance by Negro and Spanish 
Surname farmers at ASCS meetings of such factors as time 
and place of meeting f topic under discussion, prior 
advertising, and whether or not Spanish language will be used. 

F. Related to Basic Institutional Structures 

1* Social implications of land ownership patterns in the U.S. 
basic relation to land of individual vs. community control. 

2. Tax structures 

3. Impact of regulatory agencies being guided by groups they are 
supposed to regulate 

6. Other 

1. The changing role of USDA and its various component agencies 
since their establishment in terms of purpose and clientele. 

2. Social and economic Implications of the flight from the land 
on urban problems 

3. Study impact on migrant workers of food stamp regulations 
that set monthly costs for stamps on the basis of annual 
earnings. What happens to migrants in the off season when 
they don't have cash to buy stamps? How can these problems 
be resolved within program regulations? 

4. Development of methods of presentation of programs to close 
the social and economic gap between groups which minimize the 
feeling of discrimination by the group which is the more advantaged. 
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The USDA and the Disadvantaged 



Item: In early August the appropriations bills for Agriculture in the 

House and Senate contain provisions for 8.6 million for research 
at the Colleges of 1890 along with 4 million for extension. 

Item: Secretary of Agriculture issues Supplement No. 2 to Memorandum 

No. 1662 directing the heads of the various services and agencies 
to make certain that their programs and policies of non-discrimi- 
nation are effectively communicated to minorities and the under- 
privileged. 

These two items are illustrative of the kinds of activities given 
some attention in an attempt to determine just what the policies of the USDA 
are, how those policies are made and the implication of those policies for 
the disadvantaged in the U.S. The Subcommittee on USDA Policies and 
Discrimination was appointed by the chairman of the Development Committee 
in response to the following resolution passed by the Society at its 1970 
annual meeting: 

that the Rural Sociological Society, in recognition of the 
responsibility that rural sociologists have for the consequences 
of their research, request that the USDA re-examine its research 
policies, extension service, and other pertinent programs.* 

It was the understanding of the subcommittee that the charge to it 
was one of looking at current policies and programs of USDA and their impact 
on minority and disadvantaged groups with the intent of assisting USDA in 
developing more effective means for determining the precise effects of policies 
not only those currently underway but also those which are proposed as well. 

In this connection it was felt that the most effective approach would be to 
learn as much as possible about specific instances in which USDA policies 
were apparently discriminating and then to attempt to determine what proced- 
ure or procedures would be most effective in detecting or anticipating such 



*Minutes of the 1970 Annual Meeting, Plural Sociology 35 (December): 

619. 
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results from future policies. The orientation in short was toward the 
development of some types of research procedures which could help resolve 
the problems associated with poverty and minority groups status. 

Subcommittee Activities 

The subcommittee held three meetings in 1970-71. The first was in 
Chicago in connection with the general meeting of the Development Committee. 
The second was in Knoxville during the month of January; the third in early 
August with some support from the Rural Sociological Society, At the time 
of the first meeting there were three activities which the subcommittee 
members felt they could do immediately. The first of these was to begin 
the assembly of a bibliography of material dealing with discrimination in 
connection with USDA programs. The second had to do with a related biblio- 
graphy but this one to deal with large-scale organizations of which USDA 
is an example. The third activity was to be individual exploration in the 
states from which the members of the subcommittee came to learn what they 
could in their own location of examples of discrimination in connection with 
USDA programs. All of the members of the subcommittee were to contribute 
to the two bibliographies as they encountered materials which would be 
appropriate. Bill Payne of the U. S. Commission on Civil Rights already 
had a fair start on a bibliography dealing with discrimination in USDA 
policies. Joel Lazinger was to assemble the material dealing with large- 
scale organizations. 

During the course of the meeting in January, it became clear that 
the responses from more than those who were members of the subcommittee would 
be needed in order to obtain an adequate picture of discrimination. The 
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means adopted to attempt to resolve this problem was that of developing 
a one-page questionnaire, multiple copies of which would be sent to some 
key individual in each of the 50 states. These questionnaires were pre- 
pared and mailed with the request that they be further distributed to some 
10 knowledgeable persons in the state of residence of the recipient. At 
the same time it was felt that this would still have somewhat limited 
research value since those who would be further distributing the question- 
naires would also be rural sociologists. In an attempt to overcome this 
difficulty, it was decided to place a notice in one or more social science 
journals indicating that the subcommittee was in existence and including 
the request for any information that was available. Such a notice appeared 
as a letter to the editor in the May 1971 issue of The American Sociologist . 

At the suggestion of Keith Warner and with the approval of the 
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chairman of the Development Committee, Bill Kuviesky, the subcommittee 
agreed to make a progress report at one of the sessions of the annual 
meetings of the Society. As a subcommittee of the Development Committee, 
any report of the subcommittee should, of course, go first to the full 
Development Committee, but the matter was felt to be of sufficiently great 
concern that ample opportunity should be provided to the entire membership 
of the Society to learn what had been found by the subcommittee's exploration. 

The presentation was made to the RSS at a plenary session at the 
Denver meeting in August 1971. Prior to such a presentation arrangements 
were made to share the report in its preliminary form with USDA to make 
it clear that the intent was one of honest but constructive and friendly 
criticism. The suggestions from the RSS members concerning the report given 
at the Denver meeting were considered by the full Development Committee at 
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its meeting the following October* The Development Committee instructed 
the subcommittee to contact the Of£ice of Equal Opportunity within USOA 
to learn more of the efforts being made by the Department and to incorporate 
such information in the report so it might be more fully informative* 

Such contact was made in January , 1972, and the present report has been 
revised to include the information obtained* The revised report was presented 
to the Development Committee at its May, 1972 meeting following which some 
further revisions were made* 

Direct Contacts with PS DA : Three direct contacts with PSDA were made 
by the subcommittee or in its behalf* These contacts have yielded strong 
impressions of the attitude of the former Secretary and his office* The 
first of these was a meeting attended by Jim Copp in which the two resolutions 
drafted by the RSS at its August 1970 meeting were discussed* This was 
apparently a very congenial meeting at which time the existence of the 
subcommittee making this report was indicated. There was an expression of 
interest in the subcommittee's activities and a willingness to make available 
to the subcommittee any material which might be of value to it* 

The second contact was made in August 1971 to present the Assistant 
to the Secretary with several copies of the preliminary report before its 
presentation to the RSS at the Denver meeting* The reception at this time 
was very congenial and the Assistant to the Secretary was emphatic in his 
statements that the Secretory was committed to the* spirit of the civil 
rights legislation and would do whatever he could to obtain compliance 
with it. This discussion took place in the presence of the newly appointed 
director of the Office of Equal Opportunity. 
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Delayed reaction to the preliminary version of this report was not 
quite so agreeable. In spite of the stress on the point that the report 
was the preliminary report of a subcommittee of the Development Committee 
and so had no official standing with the RSS, it was interpreted as essentially 
representing the RSS position on USDA and not a very well written one at that l 
With such an interpretation, the singling out of certain congressional 
subcommittee chairmen by name was seen by some as inviting disastrous cuts 
in appropriations in areas that the members of the RSS would like to support. 

In addition the support of RSS projects by USOA might be interpreted as 
US DA endorsement of implied criticisms of said congressmen. Unfortunately, 
support for the Third World Congress of Rural Sociology was being sought 
at that time. There was also a problem in the form of the statement of some 
of the "problem areas needing research, policies and actions" listed in the 
report. As stated, they condemned USDA before the research that was being 
called for to document the problem could even be proposed and one of these 
"accusations" turned out to be completely false! 

The third contact took place in January 1972 with the personnel of the 
Office of Equal Opportunity 0 The principal purpose of this meeting was to 
to learn more of the extent and effectiveness of current actions being taken 
by USOA to eliminate discrimination. Criticisms of the preliminary form of 
the report were also aired. It was apparent at this meeting that the existence 
of the subcommittee and the report being put together was of real concern 
to the top administrators in USDA. This concern expressed itself in the extent 
to which the Equal Opportunity personnel had gone to determine the accuracy 
of some of the statements in the report. For example, one "problem” identified 
was the "reluctance of FHA to grant loans on certain adobe structures in the 
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Southwest." A search was made at the Washington level to determine what 
regulations there were concerning the granting of loans on adobe structures. 

No regulations were found but an engineering study of the structural 
characteristics of adobe was uncovered which recommended its use in areas 
of low rainfall. This was followed by calls to FHA offices in the Southwest 
to learn of restrictions applied to loans on adobe structures and no such 
restrictions were found. While admitting to the possibility of some local 
agent using such a reason to deny a loan, the Department could firmly state 
that FHA had no such policy and our statement was in error 1 

Findings of the Subcommittee 

There was evidence that there has been discrimination by USDA in its 
programs and policies in the past and that some of this discrimination 
probably continues. Part of the evidence came from reports by the Civil 
Rights Commission, part from publications by USDA and part from responses 
to the subcommittee questionnaire. The specific instances of discrimination 
and the locus of the responsibility for such instances were frequently 
difficult to ascertain for reasons which will be made clear in the sections 
that follow. 

Types of Discrimination 

While there is general understanding of what the term "discrimination" 
means with respect to the subcommittee's activities, one of the first problems 
faced by the members of the subcommittee was just exactly what kinds of 
discrimination were to be of concern to ito The most obvious types: of 
discrimination such as differential access to services or program benefits 
posed no problem. The discrimination associated with employment practices 
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within the various agencies of the USDA also was no problem, but there was 
some potential confusion associated with discrimination of employment at 
different levels of the organization* The kinds of discrimination which 
are the unintended results of program design posed a somewhat different 
problem which was no less real for those who were effected. The programs 
themselves have some built-in discrimination by intent* That is, there are 
certain people or persons with particular sets of circumstances who are 
eligible for the benefits of the program* This is, of course, discrimination 
but is not the type of discrimination which was of concern to the subcommittee 
because it is not based on race or disadvantaged status* 

The time element was also seen as one facet of the problem of discrim- 
ination which needed to be kept in view* It would have been relatively 
easy to focus attention purely on that which is past history in terms of the 
Department of Agriculture's activities. Such a focus could have value only 
to berate or indict the Department. This was clearly not the intent of the 
subcommittee. Getting information on current practices, however, is some- 
what more difficult but was felt to be much more germane to the subcommittee's 
concern* Discerning directions of emphasis with respect to the various types 
of discrimination was deemed to be the most important, so some reliance had 
to be made on statemanfte of intent as well as upon actual current practices. 

It also became clear that other federal departments should be given 
equal attention because they too had policies and practices which were 
potentially discriminatory* A particular case could be made for the Departments 
of Interior and Health, Education and Welfare but the change to the subcommittee 
was to focus on TJSDA* 
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USIH^s Complexity 

The very size o£ the U. S, Department of Agriculture makes the number 
of opportunities for discrimination of the sort with which we are concerned 
very large indeed* According to one table made available to the members 
of the subcommittee, as of November 30, 1969, there were more than 85, 003 
full-time employees of USDA* These employees are scattered through some 
12 different services and a large variety of other offices and agencies, 
and they are located in virtually every county of the United States* 
Discrimination can occur at any or all of these levels and at any or all 
of the various offices of the USDA's scattered across the country* Such a 
sprawling organization makes it difficult to pinpoint the extent of any 
particular type of discrimination as well as in determining just who is 
responsible for such discrimination o 

While the USDA must bear the responsibility for the effects of its 
actions along with the glory of its accomplishments, it does not operate 
in a vacuum* It is subject to a variety of forces from outside the organization 
itself , the principle force being the Congress which appropriates the money 
for the Department's continued functioning* The USDA is also part of the 
larger administrative division of the Federal Government* As such, it is 
directly subject to the wishes of the President and his staff* There are 
also various agricultural groups that are organized to see that their own 
best interests are protected* Such groups will assert their influence 
principally through lobbying with the Congress, but they may also attempt 
to influence the interpretation of the acts of the Congress and administrative 
decisions within the Department of Agriculture* 
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Government at the state level can also have a substantial impact 
on the operation of some USDA programs. In cases where the state government 
puts up a substantial part of the funds used for programs in which USDA is 
a participant, the state obviously has some say about how the program is 
operated. This may very well include the decisions about who is employed 
by the operating agencies as well as which clients will be served or served 
most adequately. Then there is the county level. There is a strong tendency 
for the same forces which have a great deal of influence in local politics 
and social life to effect the procedures followed by the local offices of 
the USDA. Again, this tends to be particularly true in those programs 
for which the county makes some dollar input. 

The Fact of Past Discrimination 

Much of the material made available to the members of the subcommittee 
has dealt with the past policies of USDA some of which were indeed dis- 
criminatory. The United States Commission on Civil Rights has documented 
much of this discrimination and a number of reports are listed in the 
appendix. These documents indicate both how discrimination takes place 
and, in some instances, the extent of that discrimination. One of the most 
effective of these publications is entitlted Equal Opportunity in Farm 
Programs , published by the Civil Rights Commission in 1965. Much of this 
report was a statistical analysis of the programs of the Cooperative Extension 
Service, the Farmers Home Administration, and the ASCS. These statistics 
dealt primarily with the characteristics of the clients served in proportion 
to the total population and a Is? with the employment of minority groups in 
the agency offices. 
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There have been other hearings held and reports made since 1965 by 
the Commission on Civil Rights and by state advisory commissions to the U* S. 
Commission o These have been primarily on a state-by-state basis with some 
seeking for statewide patterns but with emphasis on individual cases* From 
the critical nature of these reports * it would appear that there has been 
little attempt to cover up the activities which could be considered discrim- 
inatory by the USD A and its agencies* 

There have been numerous other more recent reports as well* These 
have appeared in various places including the monthly paper y The South 
Today * published by the Southern Regional Council* Inc** in Architectural 
Forum * the Civil Rights Digest , and in papers presented at professional 
meetings of various societies* One of the most active writers and invest- 
igators in this area has been and is Professor Don F* Hadwiger of Iowa State 
University* He is a political scientist who has been in the South and done 
some interviewing on his own* and so has firsthand knowledge of some of the 
kinds of discrimination which have occurred* He has attempted to explain 
what he found in terms of the power relations of people and agencies at 
various levels of government* 

A number of the reports made available to the subcommittee had to do 
with the distribution of employees with various characteristics at various 
levels within USDA 0 Most of these were concerned with blacks but there was 
also some concern with male-female* Spanish surnamed* Indian-American and 
Oriental characteristics or background* Much of this was historical in 
character looking* for example* at the distribution of the grades and/or 
wage scale of the employees* As might be expected* at the Federal level 
under Civil Service the practice has been to employ those who are best 
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prepared for the positions* This has tended to over-represent the white 
male population in the upper grades at the present since they have been 
favored in the past in educational and employment opportunities , but it 
says little or nothing about the current employment policies and practices 
of the USDA. The fact that such reports have been prepared is an indication 
of concern among some members of the staff and could possibly encourage a 
little reverse discrimination which is needed to develop a balanced rep- 
resentation of minority groups » 

* 

The Secretary of Agriculture 

Much of the criticism of the USD A is directed at the Secretary of 
Agriculture, There is no denying that he is in a position to set the tone 
for the functioning of the entire organization. At the same timet the 
very complexity which has been mentioned earlier tends to make his position 
and his expressions simply those of one man in a very large organization. 

Dr* Vivian Henderson) President of Clark College in Atlanta, speaking 
before the Secretary of Agriculture's Listening Conference in Athens, 

Georgia in July 1969, noted the limited impact of the Secretary as one of 
four barriers to more effective civil rights enforcement. He indicated that 
important decision-makers must be conscious of the political implications 
of their jobs, especially if their positions depend more on politics than 
on ability* Once programs become established, the program staff becomes 
ingrained into "systematic inertia" whereby a greater value is placed on 
the nonhuman factors of production than on the people involved and equal 
opportunity can be easily subverted* 

*Since the presentation of the preliminary form of this report, there 
has been a change of Secretary, but there is no indication at the time of 
this revision of any change of emphasis in the Department with respect to 
discrimination. 
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It 6hould be noted that civil rights compliance is but one part o£ 
the job of the Secretary of Agriculture which tends to be very much oriented 
toward getting a job done. The Civil Rights Commission is an agency which 
has been attempting to keep the problem of civil rights enforcement in 
perspective for the Secretary. Such a task could be handled in a variety 
of waysy and one the Commission has used is to write letters directly to the 
Secretary. The content of some of these letters was published as part 
of the "Nutrition and Human Needs t " hearings before the Select Committee 
on Nutrition and Human Needs , United States Senate » May 1969. The letter 
written to Mr. Hardin as he first came to office was quite lengthy and 
detailed and included suggestions as to what procedures might be followed. 
Part of the content of that letter was a comment on the effectiveness 
of the Office of Inspector General within the USDA. This office has 
apparently done an excellent job of following up on complaints to the 
Department about discrimination in the area of civil rights. There was 
some criticism of agency heads not taking action on the basis of the Office 
of Inspector General reports. There was also considerable comment on the 
system of compliance reporting with USDA agencies. The feeling at that 
time was that compliance reporting and review methods used did not adequately 
inform the Department concerning equal opportunity compliance. There have 
been some changes since the writing of that letter some of which are covered 
in this report. 

The evidence availab?.e indicates that the former Secretary of 
Agriculture had some concern about civil rights. The content of the second 
supplement to the Secretary's Memorandum No. 1662 issued May 28, 1971 is 
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clear evidence of such concern. The first paragraph from that supplement 
reads as follows: 

In Secretary's Memorandum Wo. 1662 I directed that we renew and 
strengthen our efforts to ensure equal access to all USDA programs 
without regard to race, color, or national origin. We need to 
see that all eligible people, particularly minorities and the 
under-privileged, are informed of all USDA program benefits and 
of protection against discrimination contained in our regulations. 

The supplement goes on to specify the means by which such efforts to 

inform minorities and the under-privileged are to be made. Agency heads 

were given approximately one month to submit a plan for accomplishing the 

task laid out and to submit the plans to the Assistant to the Secretary 

for Civil Rights within the Department for approval. 

A fifth supplement to Memorandum 1662, dated May 18, 1972, indicates 

a continuing concern. It directs that "beginning with Fiscal Year 1973, 

USDA Agencies with Title VI or direct assistance programs will incorporate 

targets for the delivery of program benefits to minority groups into their 

advance program planning procedures." There are also to be periodic 

follow-ups on the progress made toward such targets with the Office of Equal 

Opportunity making evaluation reports. 



Congressional Committees 

As indicated above, the USDA operates as part of the administrative 
branch of the government but it is subject to various types of pressures 
from the legislative branch. There are two major Senate committees 
(Agriculture and Forestry, and Appropriations) and two major House committees 
(Agriculture and Appropriations) which deal with matters of concern to USDA. 
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The Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, has five standing sub- 
committees: 1) Agricultural Credit and Rural Electrification, 2) Agricultural 

Production, Marketing, and Stabilization of Trices, 3) Agricultural Research 
and General Legislation, 4) Soil Conservation and Forestry, and 5) a special 
subcommittee on Watershed Projects. The House Committee on Agriculture, 
is divided into six commodity oriented subcommittees plus four special 
subcommittees: 1) Conservation and Credit, 2) Departmental Operations, 

3) Domestic Marketing and Consumer Relations, and 4) Family Farms and Rural 
Development. The Senate and the House have Appropriations subcommittees 
concerned with the "Department of Agriculture and Related Agencies." Matters 
of policy must go through the respective committees dealing with agriculture 
but if there is no appropriation, there can be little action in the 
Department, or at least in those parts of the Department* s program specifically 
identified in the budget. As a result, the chairmen of the Appropriations 
Subcommittees on Agriculture are very influential people. 

The Chairman of the House Appropriations Subcommittee on Agriculture 
has come in for a good bit of attention in recent months and years. The 
present chairman is known to be quite conservative with respect to any 
agricultural programs which may have civil rights implications. A recent 
book by Nick Kotz goes into considerable detail on the Chairman's influence 
with respect to DSDA. This book is entitled Let Them Eat PrortUee: The 
Politics of Hunger in America. Kotz is extremely critical of the Chairman, 
but sympathetic to the Secretary of Agriculture and the circumstances under 
which he has to operate. 
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la the June 7, 1971, issue of the Wall Street Journal there was an 
article by H or man C, Miller concerning the power of the Chairman of the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee on Agriculture* It this article he suggests 
that the Chairman's clout rivals that of the Secretary* He says that "within 
recent years, (the Chairman) single-handedly killed an ambitious agricultural 
department rural development scheme aimed particularly at upgrading the lot 
of poor Southern blacks*" He goes on to explain that much of this influence 
comes from the ability of the chairmen of the various appropriations sub- 
committees to conduct their proceedings in complete secrecy e Even other 
members of the Congress are not made aware of the details of agency budgets 
until just a few days before House action* This gives the appropriations 
subcommittee chairmen a great deal of power* For the current chairman the 
power of the position is greatly enhanced by his thorough preparation on 
matters that come before his subcommittee* 

Something of the principal concerns of the present chairman may be 
found in a statement contained in a Congressional record of December 8, 1970, 
as the conference report on appropriations for the Department of Agriculture 
was being presented* In that statement it was emphasized that agriculture 
is very basic to the economics of our society* At the same time, "we must 
take note that greater and greater numbers are quitting the farm, averaging 
from 600,000 to 800,000 annually* If their acreage was not farmed by the 
few, the larger farmers left, food would be much more scarce and much higher* 
"These people are leaving the farm for urban areas because farming 
requires longer work hours, harder work, larger investment, higher risks, 
and provides a decreasing return* You can understand why when you realize 
that the average return on farm equities has dropped from 7*1 percent in 
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the period 1945*49 to 3*1 percent in 1968. Further, up until recently 
rural America has not offered the same advantages as have our cities, 
a situation we are trying to correct with loans for rural homes, rural 
water systems, sewage systems, adequate electricity, and so forth." Here 
he has gone into the reasons why people are leaving the farms* The rest of 
the statement deals with what Congress is trying to do to correct the problems. 
The problems dealt with are not those that are causing farmers to leave the 
farms. His concern appears to be making certain that the nation has enough 
agricultural production for its population. There is some secondary concern 
for the living conditions of the rural population, but little evidence of 
concern for the working conditions of the farm population. It helps to 
understand some of the actions and inactions of the US DA at the Federal level 
to know something of the convictions of so powerful a member of the House. 

Actions Diminishing Discrimination 

The questionnaire form sent out by the subcommittee contained three 
general questions. The first had to do with those activities of agencies 
of the US DA which tended to diminish discrimination. While only 37 of the 
500 forms sent out were returned, the content of the responses was very 
informative. It should be stressed that the distribution of these forms 
was purposive rather than random and so no generalisations from them are 
appropriate. As might be expected, nearly all the comments had to do with 
the state level of operation with a very few comments about the Federal level. 

Extension Service : The Cooperative Extension Service received the greatest 
number of comments which is due, perhaps, to the closer contact of rural 
sociologists with Extension than with other services, with respect to 
personnel, there were numerous comments about the nutrition aides being 
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representative of minority groups* in the state of Washington it was noted 
that two black home economists had been added in the past two years with 
one of them working with essentially middle class home demonstration clubs 0 
There was also the note that there has been increasing involvement of 
minority groups in program determination in Washington 0 In Massachusetts 
it was indicated that there has been a conscientious effort to seek 
qualified candidates for positions from minority groups* 

With respect to the clientele of Extension, a number of specific 
programs tending to diminish discrimination were pointed out including the 
city 4-H programs in New York State, the 4-H Clubs and camps in Massachusetts, 
cooperative programs with 0E0, welfare and churches in Massachusetts, and the 
expanded nutrition program in virtually all of the states heard from* In 
addition, it was noted tht many of the community resource development programs 
are integrated although some are not« The nature of the means of communication 
used by Extension has also come in for some attention in Massachusetts where 
the mass media are being used in an attempt to reach all of the public segments* 
In Washington the brochures used by the Extension Service are being printed 
in Spanish as well as in English to more effectively reach that minority group* 
FHA ; Personnel in the Farmers Home Administration have shown some 
tendency to be representative of minority groups* in fact, there has come 
down from the Federal level a suggested procedure which would make fcfee 
composition of the local boards more like the composition of the local 
population* Again, in the State of Washington, there has been some hiring 
of bilingual supervisors* Insofar as the clientele being served by the 
Farmers Home Administration is concerned, the percentage of black and white 
applicants receiving loans currently is more nearly equal than it was £ive 
years ago* There has been some increase in the loans being made available 
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to the poor, but it is still deemed very inadequate in terms o£ the needs 
that exist* 

Other: Other agencies which were given some attention as diminishing 

discrimination include the Agricultural Experiment Stations and the Economic 
Research Service in the sense that the research on problems o£ the minorities 
and the disadvantaged has increased, even though it remains piti£ully small 
given the magnitude o£ the problems* The ASCS got some attention with the 
comment that there had been some very slight increase in minority represen- 
tation on local boards* This has been disputed with an indication that the 
reverse is the case* Whichever is correct, the numbers involved are so 
small that any shift is scarcely worth noting* One respondent noted that 
the cost sharing practices were helping the disadvantaged* There was some 
disagreement with this on the part o£ others* it was also noted that the 
welfare and food distribution programs are helping to equalize the distribution 
o£ material goods* Finally, there was one comment that said the recruitment 
o£ Federal employees was being actively carried on among minority students, 
even though the results are not impressive* 




Actions Increasing Discrimination 

Extension Personnel : There were more comments about activities which 

tend to increase discrimination than there were about those which diminish 
it* With respect to personnel in Extension, there was only one comment 
dealing with the Federal level* This had to do with the location of offices 
in the District of Columbia which makes difficult the problem of housing 
£or minority professionals* There was also a comment from one respondent 
that the current emphasis on employment practices actually discriminates 
against middle class whites* One comment had to do with the allocation 
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o£ Extension funds* The fact that the allocation is almost entirely through 
white land-grant colleges was seen as automatically discriminating against 
nonwhites. At the state level there was an indication that the discrimination 
against blacks occurs principally in terms of advancement; training and in 
office facilities. In North Carolina in particular the number of black 
positions has been reduced; the jobs assigned to blacks are for work which 
deals only with minorities; there is virtually no recruitment of blacks 
currently; the promotion policies ignore blacks t the blacks are excluded from 
budget-making; personnel rating and decisions concerning the hiring of new 
personnel. 

Extension Clientele : With respect to the clientele of Extension; a 

number of comments dealt with the general focus of Extension as being on 
productivity rather than on people* Others characterized this as being an 
orientation to agri-business and to commercial farmers. It was suggested 
that there is little concern shown for those who are displaced from agriculture 
and it is commonly assumed that small farms are simply not feasible from any 
point of view and so are not worthy of Extension's attention. There was some 
comment that state and local staffs tend to be very unsympathetic to programs 
for the poor and the small farmer and to those who work in such programs. 
Concern was expressed for the inadequate "outreach" to disadvantaged persons. 
There was also a suggestion that the coordination of Extension with other 
agencies was very inadequate, While other states may have had some of the 
same sorts of problems, attention was called to the separate operations of 
black and white programs in North Carolina with an indication that there 
appears to be state support for the resulting disproportionate services to 
whites. There was a specific comment about home demonstration clubs tending 
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to be strongly middle-class orientedo There was also an examination of 
some of the interest areas o£ 4-H Club programs with the note that those 
dealing with horses, snowmobiles and others involving rather expensive 
equipment or facilities are very obviously oriented toward the interests 
of the affluent* 

FHA Clientele : The Farmers Home Administration also came in for some 
criticism at least with respect to the clientele it is servings The specific 
comments had to do with the lack of support for cooperative communities, 
with excessive delays for loan approval which makes a farce of loans to 
cooperatives of low-income people, with interest rates being too high, 
particularly with respect to economic opportunity and cooperative loans and 
with the structure of emergency (disaster) loans which is alleged VcT cause 
the poor to pay back a larger percentage of the loans than the riche There 
was also cotrment about the lack of funds allocated for loans to small farmers* 

ASCS : In connection with personnel, the Agricultural Stabilization and 

Conservation Service was mentioned as one which has very few blacks on local 
committees* The ASCS did come in for considerable mention concerning the 
discriminatory effect of its programs on its clientele* Specifically it 
was pointed out that the crop allotment, price support and diversion payment 
programs tend to benefit large, mechanized operators much more than they do 
the small operators* The Agricultural Conservation Program which is admin- 
istered by the ASCS was mentioned* The situation here is that although there 
is a higher percentage of the cost of the practices for which the farmer 
who is poor is reimbursed, the means for achieving such higher percentage 
payment is to reduce the acreage involved in the program so that the total 
amount paid to the farmer remains constant* In other words, the size of the 
acreage included in the program is reduced so that the payment does indeed 
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equal | say* 80 percent (rather than the usual 50 percent) of the cost of 
the practice when there is a larger area that should have been included* 

The problem of sharecroppers taking advantage of the ACP program was also 
commented upon* In this case the payments are made only for improvements to 
the real estate and* since the sharecropper does not own the real estate 
but must contribute something to the cost of the improvement* he would* in 
a sense* be contributing to the welfare of the landowner who may or may not 
recognize such contributions. 

Forest Service ; The program of the U, S, Forest Service was mentioned 
by two of the respondents as being discriminatory with respect to some of 
the minority and disadvantaged groups, particularly in the Southern Rockies* 

It was indicated that the thrust of the Forest Service programs is toward 
the large-scale, capital intensive* export oriented use of the biotic 
resources of the region* Such a thrust gives little opportunity for re- 
cognition of cultural differences and the kinds of skills available in the 
manpower of minority groups in the region* ERS reportedly has an input- 
output matrix designed to measure the impact of a program on an area that 
could be used to examine this problem* 

Experiment Stations : The Agricultural Experiment Stations were also 

included in the comments dealing with increasing discrimination* It was 
noted that the research emphasis tends to be on new and capital intensive 
technology rather than on the types of programs which would be of direct 
benefit to smaller farmers* It was noted* however* that there was an indirect 
benefit to the smaller farmers through the lower cost of food* An additional 
comment was that even black land-grant colleges* research tends to be oriented 
toward the large farm operators rather than toward the disadvantaged whether 
or not they happen to black* 
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Other : There were some other comments which did not have to do directly 

with the discriminatory practices which might he related to USDA agencies* 

One o f these called attention to the fact that local administrators may 
be very discriminatory when they fail to take advantage of some of the 
programs that are offeredo Another respondent rather misinterpreted the 
intent of the questionnaire when he responded that there had been only one 
black family in the county, and since they had moved, the questionnaire did 
not apply* He apparently did not recognize that other families can be 
disadvantaged as wello One respondent suggested that the questions that 
were asked needed to be rephrased to make them more researchable. He suggested 
that we should have asked the following: 1) What responsibilities do blacks 

have as it relates to personnel, policies and budget? 2) What changes have 
occurred in the amount of time or assistance given black clientele over 
some recent time period? 3) How many positions held by blacks in 1965 have 
been discontinued? 4) How many positions held by whites in 1965 were dis- 
continued? These are all good questions for which there should be some 
answers s 

US DA Organization Related to Civil Rights and Discrimination 

Given the size and complexity of USDA it is not surprising that a formal 
structure was established to assure that matters relating to civil rights 
and discrimination were given due attention# The Office of Equal Opportunity 
is the most visible part of this Structure, but there are also Civil Rights 
Coordinators in each USDA agency, a Citizens Advisory Committee, Liaison 
Officers with the 1890 Institutions, awareness training, in-service training 
and county-wide reviews# Each of these will be dealt with briefly below# 
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Office of Equal Opportunity : The Office of Equal Opportunity is 
physically located in the South Building in Washington and currently has 
an Office of the Director and three divisions: Program Evaluation, Compliance 
and Enforcement, and Contract Compliances A new division is projected for 
fiscal 1973, that of Program Planning and Developments 

The Office of the Director has three professional staff members and three 
clerical employees. The Program Evaluation Division with two professional and 
two clerical employees has responsibility for evaluation of data on partici- 
pation in USDA programs by ethnic groups along with certain other respon- 
sibilities, The Compliance and Enforcement Division with nine professional 
and five clerical employees monitors the Civil Rights compliance activity 
in DSDA programs, monitors complaints and seeks ways to improve outreacho 
The Contract Compliance Division with 41 employees, not all of whom are Civil 
Rights experts, plans and directs the Department's equal employment opportunity 
program in Government contracts and Federally assisted construction contracts 
along with coordinating the enforcement of the contract compliance provisions 
of Executive Order 11246, 

Civil Rights Coordinators : Each TJSDA agency has designated a Civil 
Rights Coordinator to act as liaison between the Agency and the Office of 
Equal Opportunity, There were 26 coordinators as of December 16, 1971, and 
their names and addresses were supplied to the subcommittee. In agencies 
with major civil rights responsibilities, coordinators serve on a full-time 
basis 0 in the smaller agencies, the coordinator handles civil rights matters 
in addition to his regularly assigned duties. In general, coordinators 
assist the agency administrator in the development and monitoring of equal 
opportunity policies and procedures for the agency. Many coordinators 
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maintain close working relationships with minority organizations in order to 
increase minority program participation! but they are limited in what they 
can do* 

Citizens advisory Committee on Civil Rights : The Secretary* s Memorandum 

Mo* 1709, of October 2, 1970, established a Citizens Advisory Committee on 
Civil Rights* This committee is l) to review all aspects of the Department’s 
policies, practices, and procedures that promote equal opportunity, 2) to 
advise the Secretary of the effectiveness of program directives that are 
designed to achieve compliance and 3) to recommend changes in Department 
rules, regulations and orders to assure that Departmental activities are 
free of racial discriminations The names and addresses of the 15 members of 
this committee, three women and twelve men, were supplied to the subcommittee* 
The committee has made no recommendations to date* 

Liaison Officers with 1890 I nstitutions and Tuskegee t The presidents 
of the 1890 Institutions and Tuskegee met with the Secretary of Agriculture 
and other top USDA officials on February 25, 1970 and agreement was reached 
to 1) have a mutually acceptable USDA employee located at each institution 
to further cooperative programs in the best interest of all concerned and 
2) to form a joint 1890-IJSDA Committee to work on details for these cooperative 
programs* The liaison officers, who are paid by the agencies from which 
they come, perform a wide range of functions depending on needs at the local 
institution* Some liaison officers teach, do research, find employment 
opportunities for students and perform various public relations functions c 
An important aspect of their work is to keep open channels of communication 
between the 1890 and the 1862 institutions as well as with USDA* 
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Awareness training for US DA personnel : Secretary's Memorandum No* 1662, 

issued September 23, 1969, named the Director of Personnel as the person 
responsible £or developing adequate and appropriate training in civil rights 
for the Secretary's staff, the Agency heads and their deputies* The memorandum 
directed that each Agency head, after consultation with the Director of 
Personnel, would be responsible for developing and conducting training courses 
in this area for his division heads and regional. State, and major field 
office heads* This phase of training was concluded June 30, 1971* The number 
of USDA employees that received training under this phase of the program 
was 65,584* 

This type of training will be an on-going function in the Department* 

The Office of Personnel is in the final stages of developing and implementing 
a training program, employing the best aspects of programs developed by 
Agencies for Department-wide use* 

In-service Training ; Secretary's Memorandum No* 1768, issued February 28, 
1972, established a task force on upward mobility* This task force is under 
the co-chairmanship of persons from the Office of Equal Opportunity and the 
Office of Personnel* The function of the Task Force is to analyze existing 
upward mobility programs, assess their effectiveness, and recommend a co- 
ordinated program for the Department* The Government Employees Training Act 
provides the Department and its Agencies flexibility to offer training to 
employees through non-government facilities* In addition individual agencies 
have developed effective training programs with the SCS and FS being 
particularly noteworthy* The SCS program begins with recruitment of high 
school seniors to spend the summer following graduation working for SCS* 
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This is followed by study in Agricultural Colleges and employment by SCS, 

The Forest Service has a similar plan for recruitment and training both on- 
the-job and in formal classes. Progress in this program is sure f but the 
rate of change achieved thus far is slow* 

County-wide reviews s County-wide reviews of USDA programs involving 
State and Federal officials are made to determine whether programs are being 
administered in compliance with Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
Department's Rules and Regulations and Secretary's Memorandum No, 1662, The 
review also serves to evaluate the effectiveness of Agency methods and pro- 
cedures to deliver USDA programs to eligible minority group participants and 
beneficiaries. The reviews are conducted by a team composed of three or four 
specialists from the Compliance and Enforcement Division, Office of Equal 
Opportunity and four employees from the Agencies that are operating major 
programs in the county. Typically, the Agency team members might be from the 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service, Extension Service, Farmers 
Home Administration and the Food and Nutrition Service 0 Only two have been 
carried out thus far, due partly to staffing limitations 0 

During the on-site review, the entire team participates jointly in 
interviews with State, local and Federal officials and minority leaders. 

After these meetings are conducted, individual team members conduct portions 
of the review as assigned by the team leader. These assignments normally 
coincide with the team member's program affiliation. On-the-spot corrective 
action is taken, whenever possible* The on-site review is completed in nine 
days* 
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At the completion of the on-site review, a report is written for the 
Secretary* The report contains the findings and recommendations of the team* 
Some time after the report has been issued, a follow-up visit is made to the 
county by one of the 0E0 team members to determine what corrective action 
has been taken by the Agency* 

Handling of Complaints Dealing with Discrimination : Any person who feels 
he has been discriminated against in a USOA program may file a complaint* Each 
US DA and cooperating office is required to display a poster informing people 
of their right to file a complaint* Even so* there is no way of being certain 
that all staff members fully understand such an opportunity* Formal invest- 
igations of complaints are conducted by personnel located in five regional 
offices of the Office of the Inspector General* Preliminary field inquiries 
into certain complaints are often conducted by Agency personnel* Upon 
occasion, specialists from the Office of Equal Opportunity, Compliance and 
Enforcement Staff, conduct the inquiry* Since only six specialists are 
currently assigned, the staff is limited in its ability to participate in 
complaint inquiries* The staff does review all investigation and inquiry 
reports and recommends corrective action when necessary. 

Office of Equal Opportunity Publication : A report issued in July 1971 

entitled Participation in US DA Programs by Ethnic Groups has been supplemented 
by the OBO Annual Report: 1971 issued in July 1972 0 This report is based on 
the various agencies in each state* This report has a series of tables for 
each of the services of the USDA with the breakdown by racial and/or ethnic 
groups for most of the data with the breakdown by sex on selected items* 

Since such a report is based on self-reporting, it must, of course, be taken 
with some skepticism. At the same time there is evidence that the efforts 
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made at the Federal level to assure accuracy in the statistics have been 
*- a *" r ly vigorous. Much of the data in the tables is comparative between a 
recent period and one which was two or three years or more in the past. 

Most of the data seem to indicate that there has been a reduction in discrim- 
ination, both in terms of personnel employed by the agency and in the clientele 
being served. One of the tables contains the figures documenting the reduction 
mentioned by one of the survey respondents in the number of black employees v 
professionals 9 in the Extension Service in North Carolina in recent years. 

The inclusion of such figures again suggests the attempt at accuracy by the 
USDA in presenting information which might otherwise be detrimental to it. 

Requests for copies may be sent to Mr. Jerome S human, Directory 
Office of Equal Opportunity, USDA, Washington, D, C, 20250. 
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Conclusions 
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In light of the material contained in this report, it is apparent that 
there can be no blanket condemnation of the U. S, Department of Agriculture 
or any other department of the federal government with respect to the 
discriminatory effect of many of its policies and programs* It is apparent 
that the only condition under which there is no discrimination is that of 
no program and no action* US DA has many programs going and seme discrimination 
has occurred either as an effect of the program or in the means used to 
implement the program* As an agency of the government, the USDA must respect 
the interests of all of the citizens and be willing to accept responsibility 
for the problems created by the programs it administers a6 well as to take 
credit for the success of such programs 8 This is not an easy task, but some- 
one is responsible for the decisions made and actions taken even though others 
in subordinate positions may have had some influence* The Department has a 
responsibility for assessing the impact of its programs and making those 
responsible for any deleterious affects aware of the results of their actions 
or inactions, whether they be the legislators who drew up the legislation* 
the Secretary of Agriculture or the Clerk in an FHA office* 

Since discrimination can occur at many levels within federal departments 
and may be either internal or with respect to the clients externally, it is 
essential that the specific population being discriminated against by a 
particular program or policy be specif ied 0 There is evidence that the 
former Secretary of Agriculture devoted some attention to the problem of 
civil rights compliance within USDA, but problems remain* It is also apparent 
that at the Federal and state levels the impact of members of the respective 
legislatures must be taken into account* The attitudes and actions or inactions 
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o£ administrative officials at both levels must also be considered* While 
such considerations may explain why a given problem exists, they do not 
justify the existence of the problemo 

There is conviction that discrimination against the disadvantaged is 
still a problem* These feelings are based largely on the very difficult 
conditions of individuals and groups which have developed through no apparent 
fault of their own* The assumption is that some form of discrimination is 
responsible* Specific instances of discrimination and the precise source of 
such discrimination turn out to be very elusive and the limited resources 
available to the subcommittee were insufficient to make clear cut determinations* 
One contribution from this subcommittee *s effort has been the sorting 
out of the various types of discrimination which are possible* This division 
into the types dealing with internal personnel problems on the one hand 
versus those dealings with clients on the other, is perhaps the most critical* 
The latter must, of course, take into account not only the numbers involved 
but also the quality of the services which are rendered* The level at which 
the discrimination takes place must also be taken into account, that is, 
whether it is at the Federal, the state, or the purely local level* It is 
apparent that while the effects may be essentially comparable regardless 
at which level the discrimination takes place g the level must be understood 
if an analysis of the situation is to be meaningful and proposed solutions 
are to be effective* 
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There remains the question of how to design research which would 
be of value to USDA in helping it to more effectively reach the clientele 
most in need of its services. There is evidence that USDA is sympathetic 
to such an effort. It is also evident that some distinction must be made 
between studies to determine what is occuring and those which would be 
oriented toward the impact of future policies. It is anticipated that 
the latter will be of the greatest value in the long run, but they must, 
of course, be based upon knowledge of what is currently occurring. 

Research which is descriptive of the current situation must attempt to 
determine the impact at the various levels of particular policies of USDA, 
while that which is future orienCfed must be concerned primarily with the 
thrust or the direction of the programs and the types of designs which 
would most effectively reach the target population. 

The recommendations which have been placed at the beginning of this 
report for emphasis are suggestions as to what individuals can do to shed 
additional light on or help to eliminate the problem of discrimination 
with respect to the disadvantaged. In part this is recognition that we 
need to make certain that our own house is clean before we launch into 
criticism of others. It is also recognition that what we do as individual 
professionals and as a professional society can have a substantial impact 

4 

on policies and practices of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. This 
is a challenge and a responsibility. It's your move! 
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